a number of interviewees or questionnaires, one can
construct a general picture of users' needs and construct
some tentative system concepts for helping the users do
their work (Kelley and Chapanis, 1982; Rosson, 1983).

Diaries provide a similar form of informal data
gathering and are used to uncover the needs and capabil-
ities of the potential users of a new product. Data
about work can be gathered in detail over a long period
of time, especially about how much time particular kinds
of activities take and their sequential dependencies.
Because a shorter time elapses between the occurrence of
an event and its report, diaries give a more accurate
record of actual activity than retrospective reports in
questionnaires and interviews (Mantei and Haskell, 1983).

A common marketing technique for gathering information
about existing or potential users' needs is the focus
group. Instead of interviewing a single user at a time,
groups of users who are either similarly trained or who
share common goals are first told about some potential
capabilities of a system, then asked to discuss how they
might find uses for these capabilities. Occasionally
active brainsterming from these sessions generates very
good ideas. The same kind of method is used to collect
opinions about an existing product and to ask for sug-
gestions for improvements. Often designers will gather
expert users of a system and ask their opinion about how
to improve the system or how to design a new, computer-
based tool for aiding their work (Al-Awar et al., 1981).
The advantage of such methods is that the participants
stimulate each others' thoughts, uncovering ideas or
suggestions they may not have thought of individually.
That is also its disadvantage: a participant's true
opinions can be swayed by group pressure.

Inferring Needs from Natural Observation

One of'the main drawbacks of the methods listed above
is that they rely on users' perceptions of their needs
and capabilities. Sometimes new products meet needs
unforeseen by their users; sometimes users, either
consciously or unconsciously, distort their daily work
activities and feelings about existing working conditions
In such cases, it may be better to collect information,
not by asking users, but by watching their behavior and
inferring their needs and capabilities from their
activities.